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is notably small, as we should expect, partly no doubt 
because of the frequency of Greek names among these 
national stocks, but in the main no doubt because of a 
disinclination for military service. That the millions 
of Egypt should furnish so few soldiers is noteworthy, 
and in part perhaps justifies the contempt which the 
Romans (especially Hadrian) felt for the inhabitants 
of that country. The number of Greek cognomina, on 
the other hand, is truly surprising, 328 out of a total of 
1313, and, when one bears in mind that often a good 
Latin name conceals a foreign nationality, one gets 
striking confirmation of the fact that the Roman legions 
were Roman for the most part in name only. The 
share which the Greek-speaking East bears in the 
upkeep of the legions is creditable, and in part explains 
the astonishing vitality and military vigor of the Greek 
Empire for centuries under blows the like of which 
completely wrecked the Western Empire in a few 
decades. 

It is interesting likewise to observe how numerous 
are the Celtic cognomina (eighty in all), showing how 
tenaciously the Celts clung to their national language, 
whereas there is but one of certainly Germanic origin, 
and of mixed or possibly Germanic origin but four, 
despite the large number of Germans who are known to 
have served in the army. We have here no doubt a 
racial characteristic. The proud, self-conscious Celt 
clung to his old name, while the good-natured, easily 
assimilated German willingly gave up all connection 
with the fatherland, and became, as far as he could, 
Roman in name as well as in citizenship. 

As for other names, one might venture to guess that 
the frequency of the name Sabinus among men born in 
the various parts of the Empire may be due to the good 
reputation for honesty and sobriety which the Sabini 
long enjoyed. Most singular is the long list of men 
called Saturninus. The marked predilection for this 
name seems to be inadequately accounted for by the 
explanation that it is a mere derivative from Saturnus, 
whether he be the somewhat old-fashioned and amiable 
Roman deity, or simply the equivalent of any Semitic 
Baal. May not the early identification with the 
extremely cruel and malignant Carthaginian Baal have 
imparted to the name the suggestion of an especial 
appropriateness for the military profession? That 
singular transformation whereby the benevolent Saturn 
through the instrumentality of astrological speculation 
became transformed into a lowering, sinister and male- 
volent influence may throw an oblique light upon the 
popularity of the name in the camps. Certainly a 
soldier with a noli me tangere disposition who was 
'Saturnine' in this secondary sense would be a dangerous 
foe. 

Many other interesting considerations are suggested 
by Dr. Dean's dissertation, but I must bring this 
already too lengthy review to a close; and this I do by 
thanking the author for the excellent collection of 
material which he has made, and repeating the hope 
that he will continue the studies which he has auspic- 



iously inaugurated in this important field. Research 
here is certainly no mere studium supervacua discendi. 
University of Illinois. W. A. OLDFATHER. 



The Days of Alkibiades. By C. E. Robinson. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company (1916). 
Pp. xxiv + 301. 16 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 
This volume consists of a Historical Introduction, and 

twenty-one sketches hung around the career of Alci- 

biades, with the following titles : 

I. Alkibiades' Boyhood; II. An Attic Farm; III. 
Ephebes; IV. Delphi; V. A Battle at Sea; VI. A Land 
Battle; VII. The Mysteries of Eleusis; VIII.ADinner- 
Party; IX. The Market-Place; X. A Funeral; XI. 
Olympia; XII. The Great Dionysia; XIII. An Ekkle- 
sia; XIV. A Wedding Festival; XV. A Home in 
Athens; XVI. Athens; XVII. Panathenaea; XVIII. 
Peiraieus; XIX. Sparta; XX. A Trial by Jury ; XXI. 
Barbary. 

The author could not have found a more fascinating 
hero for his purposes than the versatile and ever-youth- 
ful Alcibiades — the ward of Pericles, the favorite pupil 
of Socrates, now the Olympian victor, now the states- 
man (415 B. C), now the traitor (417 B. C), now the 
savior of Athens (411 B. C). But, since the leading 
purpose of the book is to depict the manners, customs, 
and general atmosphere of the Age of Pericles, the 
author does not profess, of course, to conform to the 
strict canons of scientific history. Accordingly, 
although whenever possible he draws his materials — 
actual events and anecdotes — from contemporary 
monuments and authors, his sources range all the way 
from Aristophanes to Plutarch and Lucian. 

In this way I have hoped to reproduce truly and with 
fair completeness, the habits of an Athenian gentleman, 
how he dressed, ate, and spent his day, how he talked, 
and what he thought, the scenes he saw and the places 
he visited. 

Mr. Robinson has admirably accomplished his pur- 
pose. He has succeeded in throwing about Alcibiades 
the appropriate atmosphere and spirit of the times, in a 
style as modern and fluent as it is Hellenic and free from 
pedantry. For the neophyte in Greek studies there is 
a big foretaste of what lies beyond, a mass of otherwise 
prosaic facts served up in palatable fashion; and for the 
scholar there are not only familiar facts and scenes, but 
some of the unfamiliar as well — all strung on a fairly 
straight thread of story. 

For example, take the seventh sketch, The Mysteries 
of Eleusis (72-85). This sketch alone justifies the 
writing of the book, for it affords the reader precisely 
the visualization he cannot secure from a muddle of 
detached facts and disquisitions. And, while the 
author's description is clear and vivid, he has been 
careful to restrain his imagination within due bounds. 
Of course Alcibiades must first discourse with Socrates 
upon such an important matter as taking the Sacred 
Degrees. 

"Come, give me an answer, Sokrates, and let there be 
no evasions. How comes it, pray, that you, who in 
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other matters of religion are the most scrupulous of 
men, have never yet enrolled yourself among the num- 
ber of the Initiate?" "Softly! my dear Alkibiades, 
softly ! I cannot answer you yet. For lies it not with 
you rather to act as teacher to me and to convince me 
first, that, by so doing, I should be the gainer? Do you 
therefore answer my question and tell me the truth. 
If you become the apprentice to the cobbler, would it 
not be in the hope of learning something new about 
boots and shoes?" 

The reader may then follow Alcibiades through the 
wearisome preliminaries — the period of arduous proba- 
tion, of ghastly admonitions, of humiliating scrutiny, 
and of scrupulous dieting, by which means the dude and 
scandal of Athenian society becomes clean-handed and 
pure-hearted, ready for the holy ordeal. In the opening 
ceremony Alcibiades must provide for sacrifice his own 
small black pig — a pig that conforms to the required 
specifications, without blemish and, in particular, not 
minus its tail. And so on, until the great Rites on the 
second evening. In the great Hall of the Mysteries 
Alcibiades 

sat upon a stool, his head and figure enveloped in a 
white shroud. He heard a priest behind him muttering 

incantations in odd, unfamiliar phrases Thus 

perfected, it was his privilege now to enter with the rest 
the great illuminated hall. It must have been a man 
of sluggish temper who would not at such a moment be 
moved to an almost insupportable emotion. Many 
indeed gave bent to their distress by groaning dismally 
like tortured souls at a revival meeting. 

The candidate had already been told to await the 
drawing of the veil, and to expect the fullest of revela- 
tions. The lights go out; a voice from the darkness 
chants a jargon; this jargon the candidate had already 
memorized, as also the response which he now proudly 
gives: "I have fed from the timbrel; I have drumk 
frorr. the cymbal". Then the light flashes on; the 
apparition (a man of superhuman size, seated upon a 
winged chariot and surrounded by writhing serpents) 
shows for an instant, and the light flashes off. Then 
cryptic voices again, and another tableau (the Sacred 
Marriage), and various other visions of the under- 
world, and finally the "monstrance" by the High Priest 
of the Sacred Wheat Ear — symbol of immortality. 
The story of Alcibiades's visit to Delphi and his con- 
sultation of the oracle in order to learn what his calling 
in life shall be (38-48) is equally vivid. 

It is much easier to see the demerits of the volume 
than to appreciate the author's difficulties in arriving at 
certain conclusions, among them, to what class of 
readers the book should be addressed. He has chosen 
to make "concessions" to "those who have had no 
Greek"; and he obviously expects his work to be 
virtually useless as a manual. Although numerous 
quotations are given, exact citations are rarely given. 
Thus, he fails in most cases to call the reader's attention 
to moot points, and to give brief statements with the 
appropriate citations. And even in matters that are 
largely conjectural, as in the scenes representing the 
trireme (facing page 49) and the theater (facing page 



162), he risks misleading his reader. However, the 
note on the arrangement of the oars of the trireme is an 
exception, and is a fair example of what would have 
added greatly to the value of the book, if such notes, 
though briefer, had been inserted throughout. Surely 
in these respects the earnest student who may not be 
content with the story alone is entitled to "concessions" 
in the second edition. 

Mr. Robinson's freshness of style, his intimate 
knowledge of Athenian private and public life, and his 
happy choice of hero, all suggest an expansion of the 
present work (together with a companion volume 
perhaps) to supersede the Charicles of Becker. 
Cornell University. HORACE L. JONES. 



A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LATIN 
TEACHER WITH A BACKWARD 

OR A CARELESS CLASS 1 

In First Year Work: Do not assign a lesson until it 
has been carefully taught in class. We Classical 
Teachers are probably agreed that the recitation period 
should be much more than a quiz, the purpose of which 
is to discover whether or not the pupil has prepared 
his lesson. Let us then be sure that no new topic is 
assigned, whether it be a new declension, a new rule 
of syntax, or a new vocabulary, which has not already 
been developed in class. Drill may be furnished by 
calling upon the pupils for oral sentences to illustrate 
the new point that has been emphasized. A few of the 
best of these sentences, if written on the blackboard 
and then copied into note-books, may be used as a part 
of the next day's lesson. Encourage the pupils to 
construct original sentences, both for oral and written 
exercises. 

Never forget that you are teaching that unknown 
tongue, English, as well as the foreign Latin. 

In Second Year Work: It is probable that most 
teachers, if they were asked to state the purpose of the 
course in second year Latin, would define it somewhat as 
follows: to develop an appreciaton of sentence struc- 
ture; to add to the pupil's stock of Latin words; 
and so to increase his English vocabulary by a study 
of the formation of English derivatives; to evolve 
power in interpreting and facility in English idiom; 
to give from original sources some knowledge of the 
great military movement that led to the extension 
of Roman civilization among our ancestors in northern 
Europe. It is not essential that your answer be in 
these same terms, but it is of vital importance that 
you yourself know clearly what is the aim of your 
teaching. With this distinctly in mind, you are more 
likely to succeed. Let the work be a development, with 
each lesson carefully graded. Especially in reviewing 
the forms and syntax of the first year, do not try to 
cover too much ground at one time. The subjunctive 
in purpose clauses will do for one lesson ; the gerundive 
with "ad" for another. Above all, make your assign- 
ments definite, giving full instructions as to the best 
methods of using the notes and vocabulary. By 
frequently preparing a lesson with a class, teach them 
how to study. Consciousness of improvement is the 
pupil's best incentive to work. 



'This material is taken from a two-paged sheet, entitled Hints 
for the Classical Teacher in the Secondary School, issued by The 
Ancient Language Section. Schoolmen's Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, in April, 1917. C.K. 



